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Launched in 1995, the American Council of Trustees 
and Alumni (ACTA) is an independent, non-profit 
organization dedicated to working with alumni, donors, 
trustees, and education leaders across the country to 
support liberal arts education, high academic standards, 
the free exchange of ideas on campus, and high-quality 
education at an affordable price. 

ACTA’s Institute for Effective Governance (IEG), 
founded in 2003 by college and university trustees for 
trustees, is devoted to enhancing boards’ effectiveness 
and helping trustees fulfill their fiduciary responsibili- 
ties fully and effectively. IEG offers a range of services 
tailored to the specific needs of individual boards, and 
focuses on academic quality, academic freedom, and 
accountability. 



The Art of 

College Admissions 

A Trustee Guide to the Volue of Entrance Exams 

Introduction 

For most college-bound students, college entrance 
examinations — the SAT or the ACT — are a rite of 
passage. Approximately 70% of four-year colleges and 
universities in the United States require applicants 
to submit entrance examination scores: in 2012, 
1,664,479 students took the SAT and 1,666,017 took 
the ACT. 1 

In recent years, however, a number of educators have 
challenged the usefulness of these tests as indicators 
of college readiness, and some institutions have 
stopped requiring college entrance examinations 
altogether. There are outstanding institutions, such 
as St. John’s College, famous for its Great Books 
program, that do not require college admissions tests. 
But, for the reasons set forth below, ACTA counsels 
extreme caution before eliminating college entrance 
examinations. 

Arguments concerning the SAT and ACT are complex, 
often vehement, and, unfortunately, sometimes poorly 
documented. 2 The purpose of this trustee guide is 
to acquaint you with the history and use of college 
entrance tests and the arguments for and against 
continuing their role in admissions. The guide is 
organized to help you ask the important questions so 
that you can provide appropriate oversight of your 
admissions process. Board members should never read 





about fundamental changes to admission policies first 
in the newspaper. As a trustee, you are responsible 
for both the academic and financial health of your 
institution, and the important policy of how best to 
handle admissions testing rests ultimately with you. 

The SAT and ACT - A Brief History 

The College Board administered the first college 
admissions test in 1901, and the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) — designed to measure general academic 
ability — appeared in 1926. The SAT has undergone 
many changes in its 
nearly century-long 
history. Within its 
first 15 years, the 
SAT was joined by 
a series of subject- 
specific tests, called 
Achievement Tests 
until they were 
renamed SAT II 
Subject Tests in 
1993. By the 1940s, 
the SAT assumed 
the familiar structure of a verbal and a math test, each 
with multiple choice questions and a scoring scale 
from 200 to 800 points. The SAT gained considerable 
importance in 1 934, when Harvard began to use it 
to determine scholarship awards for academically 
promising boys from modest backgrounds. A year 
later, it became a requirement for all Harvard 
applicants and its use rapidly spread throughout 
colleges and universities. 

The SAT served as one of the early democratizing 
forces in higher education: academic aptitude as 


“Today more people criticize the SAT 
for inhibiting access to higher education 
than applaud it for opening doors in 
the first place. Listening to 21st century 
critics, it is impossible to deduce that a 
significant portion of the exam’s original 
intent was to enhance access for those 
previously excluded from highly selective 
institutions.” 3 

- Jonathan Epstein, senior consultant, 
Maguire Associates 




measured by a standardized test began to supplant the 
reputation of a student’s secondary school as the key 
criterion for admission. 4 Since 1993 the test has been 
officially known as the SAT I Reasoning Test. A more 
dramatic change came the following year: reacting 
to the fact that average scores had fallen to 424 
Verbal and 478 Math — sharply below the 500 mark 
previously considered “average” — test scoring was “re- 
centered” and a score of 500 was assigned to the lower 
actual average score. A pre- 1 994 SAT I Verbal score of 
500, for example, became a score of 580 under the re- 
centered scoring system. 

University of California president Richard C. Atkinson 
made national headlines in 200 1 by recommending 
that the University of California System suspend use 
of the SAT I until it could be redesigned to focus 
on academic achievement. Given his professional 
background in cognitive psychology and testing, 
the educational community gave much deference 
to his recommendations. He cited findings at UC 
showing that the 
SAT II Subject 
Tests — which 
measure progress 
in specific fields of 
study rather than 
aptitude — were far 
better predictors of 
college performance 
than the SAT I. 

His critique led the 
College Board to make major changes in the SAT I, 
among them the addition of a third test, an 800-point 
Writing exam. The University of California has notably 
continued to use the SAT I along with the SAT II 
Subject Tests. 6 


“From my viewpoint, the most 
important reason for changing the 
SAT is to send a clear message to K-12 
students, their teachers and parents 
that learning to write and mastering a 
solid background in mathematics is of 
critical importance.” 5 

- Richard C. Atkinson, president emeritus, 
University of California 




The ACT (formerly “American College Testing 
Program”), first used in 1959, is an alternative to the 
SAT exam that has been in particularly wide use in the 
Midwest. It can substitute for the SAT I Reasoning 
Test in admissions at all four-year colleges and 
universities that require standardized admissions tests. 
The ACT has four parts: English, Reading, Math, and 
Science, with an optional Writing test. It resembles an 
“achievement” test (based on high school curricula) 
rather than an aptitude test like the SAT I; its scoring 
scale ranges from 1 to 36. 7 

Questions on the SAT I and ACT are carefully chosen 
to reflect regular high school coursework, rather than 
Advanced Placement or other college-level study. 

In mathematics, for example, problems include 
arithmetic and number functions, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and some statistics and probability. 

The Test-Optional Movement 

Despite its legacy as an egalitarian influence on college 
admissions, college admissions testing has come under 
fire in recent years for perceived socioeconomic biases. 
Some critics have also challenged the tests’ validity in 
predicting college success. 

Although the University of California continued to use 
the SAT, other institutions moved from requiring the 
SAT or ACT to a test-optional system. These include 
a number of highly-regarded liberal arts colleges and 
universities such as Franklin and Marshall College, the 
College of the Holy Cross, Pitzer College, and Wake 
Forest University. 

Institutions that have abandoned the SAT as a 
requirement have done so for a number of reasons. 




These include a commitment to increasing ethnic 
diversity and the desire for a more “holistic” assessment 
in admissions, which would emphasize high school 
grades and qualitative factors like leadership skills. 
Admissions tests have been blamed for reinforcing 
social inequality, given the significant achievement 
gap among students from different ethnic groups and 
economic levels. Issues of disparate race, gender, and 
socioeconomic impact are extensively discussed by the 
National Center for Fair and Open Testing . 8 

Another — and 
troubling — 
motivation for test- 
optional policies 
is the advantage it 
sometimes brings 
to an institution 
in the US News 
& World Report 
rankings. The 
average admissions 
test score is a 
factor in a school’s 
ranking. Since only students with high SAT or 
ACT scores would typically submit their scores, the 
institution’s “average” scores would rise. The test- 
optional institution, moreover, hopes to garner a 
larger applicant pool, reject more candidates, and 
thus increase its “selectivity” rating . 10 Sadly, this 
dubious practice is already notorious — education 
writer Eric Hoover dubbed it “The Law of Artificial 
Score Inflation” — and recent experience shows that an 
institution that goes test-optional needs to be prepared 
for as much skepticism as cheering . 11 


“Call it the Law of Artificial Score Infla- 
tion. By dropping its testing reguire- 
ments, a college can reasonably expect 
that most applicants with higher scores 
will submit them, but those with lower 
scores will not. When that college com- 
putes its average of enrolled students, 
it can report, with a somewhat straight 
face, that its scores have risen .” 9 

- Eric Hoover, senior writer, 
Chronicle of Higher Education 




Pro and Con Arguments for Test-Optional Policies 

So what are the arguments — pro and con — for 
eliminating mandatory tests? 

These tests privilege the affluent: wealthier students can 
afford tutoring and expensive test preparation, and can 
afford to take the test multiple times. 

• Research on the predictive value of the SAT 
suggests that it is equally useful across a range of 
socioeconomic groups. 12 

• Although many test-prep companies advertise 
100-point gains from coaching, classes, and review 
materials, according to the National Association 
for College Admission Counseling, that number 

is closer to 30 points on the old 1600-point scale. 

At the majority of colleges and universities, both 
selective and non-selective, such a bump in score 
would have little or no effect. 13 With regard to the 
examination fees, one out of every five SAT takers 
receives a fee waiver from the College Board, and 
ACT also offers fee waivers. 14 

• It is important to keep institutional costs in mind, 
too. Not every school has the resources to do 
extensive portfolio analysis of applications. For these 
schools, the SAT is an effective screening tool and 
can make the selection process less costly. Some 
institutions that use test-optional admissions report 
that the alternatives are highly labor-intensive. 15 

The tests are superfluous and misleading. High school 
grades, recommendations, and essays can predict college 
success better than a single high-stakes standardized test. 

• College admissions tests still represent the closest 
thing institutions have to an objective standard that 





can be measured across the country. Eliminating 
the SAT as a requirement would of necessity make 
the admissions process more subjective. “Holistic” 
evaluations of applicants use personal interviews 
and other sources, which are difficult to measure 
objectively, to gauge a student’s potential. 16 

• Grade inflation seems to necessitate a national 
benchmark like the SAT or ACT. Harvard professor 
Stephan Thernstrom and American Enterprise 
Institute scholar Abigail Thernstrom noted that a 
2001 national survey of teenagers found 61% had 
received no grade lower than a B on their last report 
card. 17 In the decade between 1996 and 2006, the 
percentage of SAT test takers with “A+, A, or A-” 
averages rose from 36% to 43%, and the percentage 
of “C”-range 

“While one size doesn’t fit all, the truth is 
that some institutions are trying to make 
fine distinctions between very talented 
potential scholars from around the 
nation and the world. As one measure 
among many, standardized tests are very 
important in this regard ." 18 

- William Fitzsimmons, Dean of 
Admissions, Harvard University 

grades, and the average math score dropped three 
points among the same population. 19 By 2012 the 
percentage of “A+, A, or A-” grades had climbed to 
45%, up nine percentage points from 1996. 20 This 
lopsided concentration of high school grades at the 
top of the grading scale and the wide differences in 
academic quality among U.S. high schools make 
it very difficult to determine which students are 
prepared for college-level work. Only 25% of the 
2010 ACT test takers met all four College Readiness 


grades dropped 
from 15% to 
11%; during 
that same period 
the average SAT 
verbal score 
dropped nine 
points among 
test takers 
with “A”-range 




benchmarks that predict a student’s chance of 
receiving a “C” or “B” grade in typical first-year 
college courses — a sobering reminder of the limited 
value of many high school transcripts. 21 

• The data show that what matters for college 
success is the level and standard of high school 
preparation — which tends to be reflected in SAT and 
ACT scores. Significantly, in 2012, students who 
had a high school 
core curriculum 
in math, science, 

English, and 
history had 
average SAT 
scores 144 points 
higher than 
students without 
a high school 
core. Participants 
in honors or AP 
courses in English and math show similarly higher 
scores, 251 and 294 points higher, respectively. 23 
When former State University of New York provost 
Peter Salins studied the relationship between SAT 
scores and graduation rates at SUNY, he found that 
the several campuses that raised their admission 
standards had higher graduation rates for subsequent 
classes. 24 

• When University of Georgia researchers studied the 
predictive value of the SAT after its 2005 revision, 
they found that there was significant correlation 
between strong performance on the Writing section 
and grades in freshman English courses. 25 


“Are admissions officers at SAT-optional 
universities saying that the test scores 
do not provide probative evidence of 
the possession of these skills? Are they 
saying that these skills are not relevant 
to success in the educational program of 
their colleges? Neither claim is remotely 
plausible .” 22 

- Colin Diver, president emeritus, 
Reed College 




• A 2007 study by the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission showed a strong correlation between 
SAT scores and degree completion and concluded 
that the “higher the SAT scores of students, the 
greater the likelihood that they not only returned 
for a second year of study but eventually earned a 
baccalaureate as well.” 26 

• Combining the SAT or ACT scores with other 
information provides admissions committees with 
the most comprehensive and reliable review possible. 
Coupled with high school records, admissions test 
scores independently add significant predictive value 
to the evaluation of an applicant’s likelihood of 
success in college. Given the limitations and critiques 
of transcript, grading standards, and application 
materials, Harvard University uses multiple measures 
including grades, recommendations, and tests, 
preferring other standardized tests such as the AP 
and IB exams over the SAT and ACT. Nevertheless, 
Harvard continues to use the SAT and ACT, in 
particular, the Writing tests. Why would evaluators 
ever accept less information when they can have a 
richer picture of the student under consideration? 27 

Using the SAT will reduce access and disadvantage 
minority and poor students. Abandoning the SAT leads to 
a more diverse applicant pool and entering class . 28 

• Requiring the SAT or ACT and having a more 
diverse applicant pool are not mutually exclusive. 

A recent study by Stanford professor Caroline M. 
Hoxby and Harvard professor Christopher Avery 
found that low-income, “high-achieving” students — 
based on SAT/ACT scores and GPA — tend not to 
apply to selective colleges, despite the fact that those 




who do so enroll and persist at the same rates as 
their high-income peers. The report recommended 
that colleges adopt broader outreach programs, 
informing low-income students about their college- 
going opportunities, to combat this discrepancy. 29 

• Not every college has been happy with the results 
of test-optional admissions. The faculty of Lafayette 
College voted in 1998 to reinstate the admissions 
testing requirement after the test-optional system 
failed to garner the expected surge of high-achieving 
diverse students. 30 Some schools have found 
applicants to be skeptical of an admissions process 
that does not include the SAT and ACT. 31 

• Minority participation in admissions testing has 
risen dramatically: 27% of the 2011 ACT-tested 
freshmen and 45% of the 2012 SAT test takers were 
minority students. For the SAT, there was a 78% 
increase in the years between 2000 and 20 10. 32 It 
stands to reason that academic bridge programs 
between high schools and higher education hold 
potential for increasing diversity while increasing 
college readiness. 33 

• College applicants have significant access to higher 
education, notwithstanding their performance on 
standardized tests. A 2009 study of over 1,300 four- 
year colleges and universities found that two-thirds 
of schools admitted at least 75% of their applicants, 
accounting for over half of all students enrolled. 34 

The Next Steps 

The movement to make the SAT or ACT optional in 
admissions is a growing one, and since universities 
constantly look to their peer institutions when 
deciding major policy changes, this is an issue to 



which you as a trustee must pay special attention. Here 

are some suggestions for what to do next. 

• Ask whether your institution is considering a 
test-optional policy. Do not allow yourself to 
be blindsided. Trustees should not have to hear 
about this change in admissions policy after the 
fact. Direct administrators to give the board ample 
notice if ever a change in admissions criteria is 
being contemplated. 

• If a change is under consideration, ask why your 
institution would drop or modify standardized 
testing requirements. Any decision made 
concerning the official policies of a university ought 
to be made with the institution’s academic integrity 
in mind. Trustees should ask what the purpose and 
goals of the intended change are. 

• Obtain Data. Several institutions have conducted 
studies concerning the correlation between 
standardized test scores and academic success. 

As a trustee, you can call upon your Office of 
Institutional Research to use existing data to 
study the relationship between test scores, high 
school GPA, and collegiate outcomes measures — 
graduation rates, college GPA, and relevant 
licensure test results. 

• If necessary, ask for a review of admissions 
policies. It might be helpful to ask for a 
comprehensive study of admissions practices at 
your university, especially as they concern testing. 
How much do standardized tests count for 
admission, and how much emphasis is placed on 
more subjective criteria? What sort of impact do 
standardized tests have on merit-based financial aid 
or other scholarships? 



• Discuss the topic in board meetings and hear all 
sides. Although trustees should not set themselves 
up as “micromanagers” in the day-to-day operations 
of the university, any decision with as much 
potential impact as the decision to go test-optional 
deserves significant debate and deliberation in 
board meetings. 

• Make sure that the board has the opportunity 
to approve or reject any proposal. In addition to 
hearing reports and holding debates on the use of the 
SAT or ACT, any proposal regarding something this 
important should come to a vote before the board. 

Because of your unique fiduciary responsibility as 
a trustee, you should familiarize yourself with the 
current trends in admissions policy. Well-considered 
admissions policies are essential to safeguard the 
academic integrity of your institution. 

ACTA is Here to Help 

For over fifteen years, ACTA has advised boards of 
trustees on all matters relating to higher education 
standards, cost-effectiveness, and accountability. We 
can facilitate board study sessions and retreats and 
organize regional conferences on key topics of higher 
education governance. On ACTA’s website, trustees 
can find a large and growing number of reports de- 
signed to help them understand the many issues they 
encounter. 

We welcome your questions and contact at any time, 
by phone: 202-467-6787, or email: info@goacta.org, 
attention: Institute for Effective Governance. 
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